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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Fbom the Vieginia Pi^ntation to ihe National Capital ; Or, The First and 
Only Negro Bepresentaiive in Congress from the Old, Dominion, John 
Mercer Langston. Hartford, Conn. : American Publishing Oo. 1894. 
The title of this book is certainly a misnomer. According to his own 
statement in the book itself, Mr. Langston is half white, and nearly all the 
rest of his physical composition is Indian. In open court in the State of Ohio 
he was pronounced a white man. Perhaps it is not known to Mr. Langston 
that after a manner William and Mary College, which gave so many illustrious 
men to the Union, may claim a share in his own exaltation. Two of the In- 
dians educated at William and Mary College in 1753 were John Langston 
and Gideon Langston. Now the mother of the subject of this memoir, Lucy 
Langston, had, besides John Mercer Langston, several other sons, of whom 
one was Gideon Langston. Very probably, then, one of the two Indian stu- 
dents named was grandfather of John Mercer Langston ! The Indian descent 
is clear. Still, in Mr. Langston' s fondness for details, rhetorical flourishes, 
amusing self -laudation and needless repetition of words and phrases, there is 
undoubted evidence of African blood. But the book is undoubtedly very 
readable. In many of his references Mr. Langston is exceedingly respectful 
to Southern people. He has many good things to say of Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee. His picture of his early guardian in Ohio, Colonel William D. Gooch, is 
much more attractive than that of his Puritan successor, Mr. Kichard Long. 
Under the circumstances of his chosen identification with the negro race this 
spirit is commendable. In fact, the tone of the work is far more modest and 
decent than the tone of many books written by some white persons in the 
North who have no personal grievances of their own, but love to vent the 
malignity of their own evil disposition upon a conquered people. In its origin, 
existence and development in the South, the institution of slavery was the 
common sin of the whole country. It is not to be expected that the son of a 
former slave should take a wholly philosophical view of the situation. The 
book is well printed. 

The Old Bbick Chubches of Makyland. Bi/ Helen West Ridgeley. With 

Illustrations by Sophie de Butts Stewart. NewYork : Anson D. F. Kan- 

dolph and Company (Incorporated), 182 Fifth Avenue.* 1894. 

It is seldom that a reviewer has the opportunity which is afforded by this 

work to deal in praise unmeasured and deserved. So many suggestive facts, 

arrayed in all the charms of the glorious refinement of a woman's taste, are a 

precious gift to the reading public. 

We are treated to beautiful vistas of Maryland life in colonial days, intro- 
duced to the lordly owners of the old Maryland manors, the Lloyds, the Ben- 
nets, the Tighlmans, the CarroUs, &c., entertained with descriptions of old 
churches and church plate, and with sketches of old ministers, magistrates. 
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and schoolmasters, potent elements in Maryland life. The whole is set off 
■with illustrations and paper of exquisite fitness. I suffer myself to make but 
one objection, and that is to the statement that any of the churches of Mary- 
land -were built of "imported brick." Where is the proof? In the book 
itself is authentic evidence that St. James church, on Herring's Creek, was 
built of brick made upon the glebe (p. 71). In the Virginia records there is 
abundant reference to brick-making, and surely the Marylanders had as good 
brick-masons and as good brick clay as the Virginians ! 

SouTHEEN HisTOEicAii SOCIETY Papees. Volume XXII. Edited by B. A. 
Brock, Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, BiehmomJ, Va. 
Published by the Society. 1894. William Ellis Jones, Printer^ 
Mr. Brock's selection of papers published in this magazine is extremely 
fine. There are twenty-nine in all, too many to notice in the brief pages of 
this magazine. The paper read by Virginius Newton, on the Confederate 
Nayy, Dr. B. 0. Cave's Oration, Colonel Abraham Fulkerson's Personal Ex- 
perience as a Prisoner on Morris Island, Women of the South, by Colonel W. 
B. Aylett, Memorial Address on General Jubal A. Early, by Hon. John W. 
Daniel, are most interesting to me. The cause of the South could not be 
confided to safer hands than Dr. Brock's, the Secretary of the Society, whose 
splendid loyalty to Virginia does not interfere with the most cordial relations 
with such distinguished Northern men as John Ward Dean and Dr. Anson 
Titus, who honor and esteem him. 

The Sphebb of the State. By Frank Sargent Hoffman. Second Edition. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. The Knickerbocker 

Press. 1895. 

Professor Hoffman gives his views upon government in a manner con- 
venient and attractive. His book is an exceedingly valuable synopsis for the 
lecture-room. It contains, in the main, very little that is new, but his work of 
re-statement is done well and forcibly. Take, for instance, his account of 
the State in its relation to government: "It is by no means a rare occur- 
rence for jurists even to speak of the State when they mean the government, 
and use the word government when they are in reality talking about the 
State. . . . Government is an agent for putting into execution the uiU of the 
State. It has no authority of itself. . . All authority over mundane mat- 
ters ... is with the State. The moment the State loses this authority it 
loses itself. It cannot delegate this authority to any agent ; for then the 
agent would become the sovereign, and the State would annihilate itself by 
becoming a vassal." This is well said. It is a doctrine which the writer has 
insisted on in his own lectures on civil government. And yet it is a doctrine 
long ago taught by such representative Southern thinkers as Judge A. P. Up- 
shur, John Tyler, Littleton W. Tazewell, John C. Calhoun, but which has 
been strangely misrepresented in the North by such distinguished men as 
Judge Story, Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, and Abraham Lincoln. Now 
the State is the People, and sovereignty is the Will of the people ; and yet 
these elementary facts are seemingly misunderstood in all the books on civil 
government used in the Northern schools. The doctrine popular there is that 
the United States government is sovereign to the extent of its delegated 



